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BRIEF MENTION. 

Translations and no end ! If the malevolent reader will scan 
the lists of Books Received, he may behold to the satisfaction of 
his wicked heart how many versions there are to challenge 
criticism, how many rival renderings to demand comparison. 
And there is no sharper knife wherewith to pry the classical 
oyster out of his shell than the familiar question one encounters 
in literary and semi-literary circles : ' What do you think of 
Mr. Somebody's translation'? 'For decency' sake one dare 
not borrow Thackeray's answer when questioned about the 
Proverbial Philosophy of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, which 
for some moons was an immensely popular performance. ' I do 
not think of Mr. Tupper at all '. Translations by certain hands 
are literary events, although such achievements as Fitzgerald's 
Omar Khayyam are not to be classed as translations. For years 
there was no translation of Euripides that one need consider ; 
that is, no translation of any large number of Euripidean plays, 
but then came Mr. Way and now comes Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
whose praise is in all the journals. But the Hellenist asks himself 
with a groan : Why have I acquired a direct vision of a language 
through years of study and contemplation, if I am to spend the 
few remaining hours of a busy life in hopeless admiration of a 
facility that is beyond my reach or in utter detestation of some 
distortion or discoloration of the original ? ' Mon verre n'est pas 
grand, mais je bois dans mon verre ' and the alien cup is often a 
quassia cup or a queasy cup. ' Lacherlich ist es', says the 
Altmeister Boeckh, 'wenn man behauptet der vollendetste 
Uebersetzer sei auch der vollendetste Philologe '. 



Of course, I am no enemy of translation. In fact, it is an 
inevitable part of a teacher's work, one that he must not put off 
on the boys, contenting himself with easy criticism of their per- 
formances. The lesson ought to be translated by the teacher 
himself as a review. The translation serves as a manner of com- 
mentary and incidentally as a lesson in aesthetics. In the earlier 
ranges of instruction, in the period before the student has been 
taught to appreciate the impossibility of translation, the teacher 
must sacrifice himself. I have yellow reams of translations of 
Herodotos into the language of the Authorized Version and 
Thukydides into the language of the early eighteenth century, of 
Aischylos, of Sophokles in the metres of the original, whose end 
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is to be burned. I should no more think of perpetuating those 
things than a lecturer on art would think of perpetuating the 
chalk diagrams by which he illustrates his course. Such things 
serve a temporary purpose as incitements, if not exemplars, to the 
pupil. But if one reads one's own translation too much, there is 
a danger which it fills one with horror to contemplate — the possi- 
bility of remembering one's own rendering and forgetting the 
original. 



Sometimes, it is true, the translation is better than the original 
from the point of view of art. The Tudor translations, so far as 
I know them, are delightful studies, original or no original. And 
' Nachdichten ' — that is a different matter. The echo sometimes 
penetrates the heart deeper than the original note. I can well 
understand the case when one has to imagine an original to get 
the right tone as in ' Sonnets from the Portuguese '. There is 
such a thing as a Roman, an Hellenic frame of mind. But these 
meditations are moving along lower lines, the lines of translation 
proper. Apart from the rendering of the sense, the translator 
has to consider the form. 



Artistic prose, with its subtleties of rhythm, which we have 
just begun to appreciate, is a problem impossible of solution. 
What is hiatus to us or we to hiatus? What can we do with the 
simple recipe of Paeon Primus for the opening and Paeon 
Quartus for the close of a period? Some people's notion of 
English rhythmical prose is bad blank verse. It is alia matter of 
ear with us. Science has not untwisted the chains of the harmonies 
of English prose. How far our sense of such things corresponds to 
the antique, how far it is derived unawares from familiarity wiih 
the antique, is a matter for further study. We talk of Ciceronian 
periods in English, and yet the accomplished Irish editor of 
Cicero's Letters declines to discuss Zielinski and the rest of 
them. But poetry is another matter and the attempt to render 
the metres of the original goes very far back. However, this is 
not a history of English metres, but the confession of a disillu- 
sioned schoolmaster. The English hexameter is a hopeless 
medium for the rendering of the classic hexameter. It may be 
no worse than the classic hexameter as it is so often read, and in 
the hands of a true poet may develop a rude life of its own, but 
as a medium oftranslation.it is too painfully suggestive ; and the 
elegiac distich has always left me in despair. The English 
iambic trimeter — I have composed thousands of them in my 
time — is a failure. Our monosyllabic language makes padding 
a necessity, makes it almost impossible to avoid an occasional 
break in the middle of the verse. It is a stuffed figure, a jointed 
doll. We can't revive the Alexandrine. We can't read Drayton 
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with any patience. As for the lyric measures, that is a different 
thing. There are many dactylotrochaic, not to say logaoedic, 
measures, that have at least to my ear the same ethos in English 
as in Greek. The so-called greater Asclepiadean measure of 
Horace's 'Tu ne quaesieris ' might well serve for haunting melan- 
choly in English as in Greek, as in Latin. To the examples 
cited, A. J. P. XVI 394, add Kallimachos, A. P. XIII 10: 

& vavs a to povov (peyyos €fAv to y\vKV ras £oas 
Spiraeas ktc., 

and one must not overlook the unsatisfied desire of the folk-song 
which bears strong testimony to the athos of the measure : 

d vs rav fiakavov rap fxev e\€i ray & fparai XafHew. 

This measure which is that of Sappho's KarBdvoiaa 8e KeiVeat has 
caught the ear of several translators. To Wharton's specimen 
I add the rendering given in Professor Shorey's Horace, Od. IV 
9, the best I have seen : 

Thou shalt die and be laid low in the grave, hidden from mortal 

ken, 
Unremembered and no song of the Muse wakens thy name 

again ; 
No Pierian rose brightens thy brow, lost in the nameless throng. 
Thy dark spirit shall flit forth like a dream bodiless ghosts 

among. 



Many, many years ago I was so much in earnest about the 
importance of transplanting these lighter measures into Engiish 
that I conceived the notion of substituting for the conspectus 
metrorum in Horace a set of English rhymes which should 
convey the rhythm to beginners, at least, after a fashion. This 
method of accentuating the movement of hexameter and penta- 
meter is an old story. Witness the leonine verse and the 
rhymed pentameter so common in the Roman elegiac poets. 
And it came into fashion again. Some forty years ago I actually 
went so far as to publish under strict anonymity an imitation of 
Horace's Ad Thaliarchum — itself an imitation — prefacing it, 
however, with an appeal for mercy. 

Forgive Alcaeus, if I have borrowed rhyme 
A Northern sleighbell fastened to Pegasus 
To mark thy music by its tinkle 
Hater of Myrsilus, bard of Lesbos. 

As for the rhymed Alcaics one will more than suffice, 

The rain it raineth : deep is the snow without 
The wind it plaineth : now for a drinking bout 
Pile high the fuel, fierce and cruel 
Rages the rainy and windy duel. 

About that time some Boanerges of a critic uttered his voice and 
I abandoned my scheme. 
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Bat what of analogous metre? This is whatWilamowitzaimsat 
in his renderings (A. J. P. XIII 577). But the trouble is that there 
is no agreement as to the ethos. The ethos comes largely from 
association of ideas. When a German poet undertook to trans- 
late Byron's Belshazzar's Feast, a German critic fell foul of his 
countryman for the employment of female rhymes and profanely 
compared the movement to that of the Volkslied: Als einst 
ich auf der Bleiche. And so what I am about to write may call 
forth similar ridicule, and yet I am tempted to say a word in behalf 
of an English measure, which, as it seems to me, has not found all 
the favor with translators that it deserves. It is the English 
iambic dipody. Schipper treats it scurvily and considers it a 
fissiparous generation of the iambic tetrapody. It happens to be 
my favorite metre for social versicles and doubtless will be Till 
from on high Thou call me home, as the old hymn has it. As a 
clausula it is admirable. It has the effect of reconsideration, just 
the effect that the pentameter has over against the hexameter. 
Hymnwriters are not averse to it as in ' Lead thou me on ', but it 
seems to have been very little used by the translators of the Anthol- 
ogy. One notable exception is Hobbes. Now Hobbes was not a 
highly gifted translator and I once made a long search through 
his Odyssey in order to find a confirmation of my rash thesis 
that a man translated best that with which he was most in 
sympathy. And finally I had to put up with his version of the 
Song of the Sirens. But after all there are worse translations of 
the famous epitaph on Archedice (Thuk. 6, 59) : 

Archedice, the daughter of King Hippias, 

Who in his time 
Of all the potentates of Greece was prime, 

This dust doth hide. 
Daughter, wife, mother unto kings she was 

Yet free from pride. 

But if neglected by the translators of the Anthology the trans- 
lators of Sappho in Mr. Wharton's collection make not 
infrequent use of it and effective use of it. As an inde- 
pendent verse, the English iambic dipody has the same disad- 
vantages that the pentameter has as an independent verse, but 
the epigraphic origin of the iambic dipody commends it to favor, 
despite the association with the New England Primer. 'My 
book and heart Shall never part'. It is a favorite posy verse. 
It is the verse for rings, for kiss papers. It lends itself to light 
and airy subjects. It is not incompatible with grave themes. A 
French poet, Richepin, whom I do not make my constant com- 
panion, uses it with fine effect in his Caresses. 

Au vent du nord 
Qui le batonne 
Le pauvre Automne 
Fuit sans remords. 
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Le vent le mord, 
Lui dans sa tonne 
Se pelotonne, 
L'Automne est mort. 

Et son glas tinte 
Comme une ptainte 
Dans les derniers 

Refrains de fSte, 
Adieu, paniers, 
Vendange est faite. 

1 Et son glas tinte '. There is the toll I seem to hear in one of 
my favorite epitaphs, one that holds the lesson of many a life 
besides my own and many experiments in rhyme besides my own. 

NauijyoO rdfpos cfyu. <ri di ir\ct. xai yap 56 fjp.iis 
toKkvpeB , at Xotirat v^ft tftovroiropovi'. 

Shipwreck' d was he 
Whose tomb you see. 
But hold your way. 
For on the day 
When we were lost 
The others cross'd. 



All this flood of memories has been let loose by a recent work 
of Mr. Bithell's, The Minnesingers, Vol. I. Translations 
(New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1909). These translations 
go farther down than the period of the Minnesingers proper and 
I recognize many old favorites from Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 
which was the delight of my youth. Among the rest Mr. 
Bithell has tried his hand on the hearty old Tannhauser Lay, 
which tempted me also in my translating days, and my version 
of which, somewhat doctored, may be found in my Essays and 
Studies (p. 189 foil.). Which of the two is the greater failure, I will 
not attempt to decide, although I am absolutely impersonal as to 
my literary performances of forty years syne. At any rate, I can say 
for myself that I have stuck closer to my text than Mr. Bithell, 
and while I sympathize with him heartily in sending Pope Urban 
to hell instead of Tannhauser, I felt bound to follow the ballad in 
reserving the knight for the judgment day. The last feeble 
verse Mr. Bithell perhaps does well to omit, and I myself have 
commented on the prosaic effect of the tag, and yet in view of 
my sins and the sins of my fellow-translators I am fain to say, 

Dass soil nimmer kein <Richter> thun, 
Dem Menschen Misstrost geben. 
Wil er denn Buss' und Reu' empfahn. 
Die SUnde sei ihm vergeben. 

And surely my penitence is sincere enough and poignant enough. 
a 4 
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The playful allusion to Placido Cesareo in the last number 
of the Journal had passed into irrevocable print before I became 
aware that Cesareo with his young wife had perished in the 
disastrous earthquake at Messina. One of his colleagues has 
paid a tribute to his memory in the April number of the Rivisia 
di Filologia with a singularly just estimate of the scholar who has 
come to so untimely an end. He was too eager to assimilate 
everything that had been written on his subject and shewed too 
little discrimination as to the value of his authorities. His identi- 
fication of ancient and modern tendencies in literature bordered 
on the fantastic. What do we really gain by comparing Kalli- 
machos with the decadents of our time ? But who that loves life 
is not tempted in the same way ? Who is not tempted to apply 
the Bertillon method to the scamps of all the ages? Veder 
troppo, says the Italian commentator on Cesareo's career, veder 
troppo e meglio che veder niente e agli effetti della vita operativa 
l'alluziazione h preferibile al letargo. And so we leave him. 



In my note on Persius 5, 181 I remarked somewhat petu- 
lantly : ' Those who wish illustrations for what they can see with 
their own eyes may consult Friedlander '. But how many people, 
how many scholarly people see with their own eyes? Pindar's 

apyvpti)0ti(rai npoorama jia\0aKO(j)Uivoi aoibal lay hid in night Until Mr. 

W. R. Paton suggested the true explanation in the Classical 
Review for June, 1888. The personified songs, like Eastern 
dancers, plastered their faces with silver coins. The matter was 
taken up in the October number of the same periodical by Mr. 
J. G. Frazer and there is no longer any guessing as to Pindar's 
meaning. And as Mr. Ellis illuminates his commentary on 
Avianus (Fab. 8) by a quotation from Uncle Remus, so the 
exegete of Pindar, I, 2, 8, might draw his illustration from a 
vivid chapter of The Garden of Allah. In like manner I found 
the other day in a novel which abounds in close observation of 
rural life, John Galsworthy's The Country House (p. 141), a 
sentence which I should have been glad to use in vindication of 
my exegesis of Pindar, P. 2, 80 : ayav miyxv 8iair\(Kti, of which 
feeble fun has been made of late years (A. J. P. XXVIII 109). 
'<The dog>\ says Mr. Galsworthy, 'stood there curved in a 
half-circle and deeply wagged that which had been left him of 
his tail ', as scholars often deeply wag that which has been left 
them of their sense. 



Professor Mutzbauer has completed his Grundlagen der 
griechischen Tempuslehre u. der homerische Tempusgebrauch 
by the publication of a second volume (Strassburg, K. J. Trubner, 
1909). In the Introduction he sums up his main contentions, 
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which lack the charm of novelty. The work, it seems, has been 
completed for years and the author disclaims responsibility for 
its late appearance. No one will be surprised at Professor 
Mutzbauer's insistence on the importance of the 'Zeitart' in 
Greek (A. J. P. XXIII 242; XXIX 389), on the purely 
inferential character of temporal interrelations, such as contem- 
poraneousness and priority (A. J. P. XXIX 395), on the lack in 
Greek of any dominant historical tense (A. J. P. XXIX 243, 
XXX 104), such as we find in Latin and German, on the natural 
affinity of the future for the aorist (A. J. P. XXXII 247), on the 
development of the de conatu sense of the present from the 
durative meaning of the tense (A. J. P. IV 161), on the unsatisfac- 
tory explanation of the gnomic aorist as an aorist of experience 
(A.J. P. XX I II 245), on the use of the perfect either as an intensive 
or as the expression of a condition (A. J. P. XXIX 335). In the 
list of Homeric verbs Professor Mutzbauer is careful to note the 
range of the uses of the different tenses and he tries with dogged 
persistence to bring out the difference between imperfect and 
aorist by translation, translation, which, one cannot assert too 
often (A. J. P. XIX 231), even if it be in vain, is only an illustra- 
tion, not a proof. Those who have read my Problems in Greek 
Syntax and my recent Notes on Stahl will hardly expect me to 
grind all this grist over again. 



Some years ago commenting on Rutherford's Scholia Aristo- 
phanica I remarked on the needlessness of a rendering into 
English for those who are competent to use the scholia at all 
(A. J. P. XIX 347). So at first blush it seems strange that anyone 
should think of translating into English such a book as Kluge's 
Etymologisches Worterbuch, a thing that actually happened in 
1891. The translator excused himself on the ground that he aimed 
at making the book as comprehensible to English students as the 
original work is to German ; and something is to be said in those 
cases, in which the translation is of service to the translator 
himself. And so without any disrespect to the perturbed spirit of 
Dr. Rutherford, whose scholarship was held in high esteem by 
his compatriots (C. R. XXI 190), and asserted with unsparing 
severity by his schoolmasterly nature (A. J. P. Ill 226; IV 86; 
XI 390 ; XXIV 104), it may be that Rutherford was trying to 
clarify his mind as to the meaning of his text. But he did not 
always succeed, as will presently appear. Just as I was reproach- 
ing myself with the unnecessary pother (XXX 231) I had made 
about \Jruxporijr and tyvxp&v in the last number of the Journal, I 
picked up an old edition of Aristophanes and found that I had 
transcribed more than fifty years ago on the margin of Nub. 907 : 
drfre fioi Womjk, Friedrich August Wolf's scholion on the passage. 

It runs : iva rr\v xoXijv tfutra' mt vavriitv vitb rrjs lav prjfidrav tyvxpias 
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top airav a^eSon, & 6 EvBvtppav Xiyet mipa UXaravi. This is the 

deathly nausea to which I referred (A. J. P. 1. c.) and Wolf's 
note is taken in part from the Ravenna scholion : its vavnav bnb 
rrjs ineiyov yfrvxpas, which Rutherford renders thus : ' as though he 
were made sick by the other's cool impertinence ' and I am com- 
forted for my idle excursus on ^v^porijr and ^v^poy. 



All my philological work has been given to my little world in 
the mother-tongue, so that my occasional preachments in behalf 
of a return to Latin are at sad variance with the example I have 
set. But the doctrine is true despite the laches of the preacher, 
and the words of Robinson Ellis in his Lecture on Breiter's 
Manilius and Friderichs' Catullus are well worth recording 
here. ' The very effort to express in a Latin commentary either 
kind of obscurity, obscurity in the subject matter, obscurity in 
the language, this very effort is calculated to produce the con- 
densed terseness, without which any such exegesis is apt to be- 
come tedious, explaining too much or dwelling on details which 
are best left to the students' discretion '. 



H. L. W. : M. Jules Maurice has for years been known as 
one of the most diligent students and one of the most able 
interpreters of the coinage of the period of Constantine. His 
numerous published discussions of numismatic subjects and 
especially his detailed accounts of the different mints of the 
Roman empire have made his name familiar to all readers of the 
M6 noires des Antiquaires de France as well as of the various 
numismatic journals of Europe. The result of all this patient 
investigation is the admirable volume recently published under 
the title Numismatique Constantinienne : iconographie et chron- 
ologic description historique des Amissions mon&taires, par Jules 
Maurice. Tome I. (Paris, Leroux, 1908. Pp. clxxix + 507. 
PI. xxiii.) 

This substantial work is divided into four distinct parts. The 
first of these contains introductory essays on the organization 
and work of the mints, on the makeup (anatomie) of the coinage, 
and on the different kinds of coins struck during the time in 
question. The second part is devoted to the chronology of the 
chosen period, which extends from the first of May, 305 to the 
ninth of September, 337. Under each year the author records 
historic events and clearly shows the great value of the coins as 
a msans of checking, supplementing, or correcting the literary 
sources. The third is a most interesting discussion of the 
portraits of the emperors as they appear upon the coins in the 
end of the third century and the first half of the fourth. The 
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fact that quite different heads are found on the coins of a single 
emperor has led most scholars hitherto to believe that these 
representations are not real portraits at all. For this most per- 
plexing problem M. Maurice believes that he has discovered a 
satisfactory solution in the assumption that under the new 
imperial organization of Diocletian each of the emperors hsd the 
right to issue money not only in his own name but in the names 
of his colleagues as well, and that in many cases, when a mint 
had not yet received all the necessary portraits, coins were issued 
bearing the name of one of the joint emperors and the head of 
another. Doubtful as this theory seems to be at seme points, 
yet, using it as a principle, M. Maurice has brought order out of 
chaos and has reconstructed in a series of beautilul plates (i-xvi) 
an imperial portrait gallery which is quite in harmony with all 
that can be learned on the subject from Aurelius Victor, Lactan- 
tius, and other sources. A careful comparison of these portraits 
with the extant portrait busts of the period will doubtless yield 
further interesting results. The fourth and last part contains the 
detailed description and classification of the coins issued by the 
five mints of Rome, Ostia, Aquileia, Carthage and Trier from the 
year 305 to the year 337. The other fourteen mints of the 
empire will form the subject of a second volume, which will 
complete a standard work of reference invaluable to every 
student of the Constantinian epoch. 

The book is well printed and has very few typographical errors 
which the author himself has not corrected in the addenda. I 
have noted only Lurgitionum (p. xxvi, end), Cripsus (pi. xi), 
and the remarkable statement with which I bring this brief 
notice to a close (p. xxxix) : Le systeme de Diocl€tien comprend 
encore un petit bronze qui a servi de base aux Evaluations de 
l'Edit du maximum pour les denr€es, public par cet empereur 
en 1901. 



